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MAY MEETING, 1899. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M. In the absence of the President, who 
was out of the State, the senior Vice-President, Samuel A. 
Green, LL.D., presided. After the reading of the record of 
the Annual Meeting, the Vice-President announced the death 
of a Corresponding Member, Hon. Manning F. Force, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as follows : — 

Since the last meeting of the Society death again has in- 
vaded our ranks, and the name of Manning Ferguson Force 
has been stricken from the roll of living Corresponding 
Members. A son of Peter Force, of Washington, the well- 
known antiquary and historian, — who by the way was also a 
Corresponding Member of this Society, — he inherited many 
of his father's tastes. A graduate of Harvard College in the 
Class of 1845, and of the Law School in 1848, he soon reached 
high rank at the bar in Cincinnati, where he had taken up his 
abode. During the War of the Rebellion he entered the army 
as Major of an Ohio regiment, and served with distinction in 
various military capacities ; and passing through the regular 
grades of rank by promotion, he left the public service as a 
Major- General by brevet. Soon after his retirement to civil 
life he was made a judge, and though leading a busy pro- 
fessional life, he was also a prolific writer on historical and 
military subjects. For many years he was president of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. His member- 
ship here began on November 13, 1873. Judge Force was 
born in Washington, on December 17, 1824, and he died, on 
May 8, in Sandusky, where he was commandant of the Ohio 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Home. 

For the information of members, I will report that, although 
we are now in full possession of the new building, the library 
is by no means in running order. The arrangement of books 
on the shelves is going on satisfactorily and with all the haste 
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consistent with thorough work, but nevertheless the progress 
is slow. It takes no little time to change the shelf-numbers 
in the volumes, which is required by the re-arrangement, and 
to make the corresponding alterations on the index cards. It 
is hoped, however, that before many weeks every book and 
pamphlet belonging to the library will be within easy reach. 

Mr. William S. Appleton paid a short tribute to General 
Force, speaking of him as a charming, courteous gentleman, 
and referring to a visit to Cincinnati many years ago, which 
was made pleasant at the time and agreeable as a recollection 
by the kind attentions of General Force, who was then a young 
lawyer, knowing everybody and welcome everywhere. 

The report from the Council with regard to the Denison let- 
ters, which had been deferred from the last meeting, came up 
as unfinished business, and remarks were made by Messrs. 
Albert B. Hart, George B. Chase, Gamaliel Bradford, 
William Everett, Barrett Wendell, Morton Dexter, 
Henry W. Haynes, James F. Rhodes, A. C. Goodell, 
Egbert C. Smyth, Edmund F. Slafter, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Edward J. Young, and Charles C. Smith. On 
motion of Hon. William Everett, it was 

Voted, That the Society expresses its agreement with the 
decision of the Publishing Committee that it is not expedient 
to publish the Denison Letters at this time. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated the memoir of Clem- 
ent Hugh Hill, which he had been appointed to write for 
publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Robert N. Toppan, of Cambridge, was elected a Res- 
ident Member, and Rev. William Cunningham, LL.D., of the 
University of Cambridge, England, was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 

Rev. Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, having been called on, said : — 

I have brought a letter, taken from a bundle of family 
papers, for the purpose of reading an extract in case a few 
moments were free from the requirements of more important 
communications. 

The letter was written at Northampton, under date of 
December 30, 1771, and is from the father of the first Pres- 
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ident Dwight to his son, who, in September, though but a few 
months more than nineteen, had been appointed tutor in Yale 
College. This office, down to as late as 1830, had a special 
importance, since " each tutor was responsible for all the in- 
struction given to the class or section of a class committed to 
his care." At the time when the letter from which I will 
quote was sent, there was a vacancy in the Presidency, and 
the Professor of Divinity was serving as a Rector pro tempore. 
There was but one other professor, Neherniah Strong, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Mr. Dwight 
remained tutor six years. With him were two, and after 1773 
three, other tutors, serving various terras of one, two, three, 
and, in the instance of Joseph Buckminster, who remained a 
year after Mr. Dwight left, four years. The college was 
mainly in the hands of these tutors. During the period of Mr. 
D wight's tutorship there were nearly two hundred graduates. 
The writer of the letter in my hand was born at Fort Dum- 
mer, which his father, Captain (afterwards Colonel) Timothy 
Dwight, built and commanded. 1 He attained unusual stature, 
which was combined with extraordinary physical strength, 
celebrated in anecdotes which are on record. 2 As his father, 
and also his son, the President, — three Timothies, — he repre- 
sented Northampton in the General Court. He was not lack- 
ing in any quality necessary to authority. The letter shows 
that he had reflected on the subject of college discipline. He 
was a graduate of Yale College, and was admitted the year 
after Dr. Clap entered on his memorable Presidency, — one 
justly honored for its vigorous and successful defence of the 
college's independence of certain visitatorial powers claimed 
for the colonial Legislature ; and also memorable for its rigor- 
ous and minute rules of discipline, as well as for the some- 
what imperious bearing and methods of its distinguished 
incumbent. Mr. William L. Kingsley 3 states that — 

" one of the first things of special importance which he [Rector Clap] 
undertook was the compilation of a body of laws. At the time of the 
foundation of the college, it had been ordered that where no special pro- 
vision was made by the trustees, the laws of Harvard College should be 
the rule. About the time the college was removed to New Haven, a 

1 See 2 Proceedings, vol. i. pp. 359 sqq. 

2 The History of the Descendants of John Dwight of Dedham, vol. i. p. 131. 
8 Historical Sketch, Yale College, vol.£. p. 66. 
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short body of laws had been drawn up which was usually transcribed by 
the scholars at their admission. These were found to be very defective. 
Some of them had become obsolete. During the term of office of Rector 
Williams it is said the students were governed more by his personal in- 
fluence than according to any established laws. Rector Clap at once 
drew up a regular code, partly out of the ancient laws and statutes of 
the college, partly from the most important customs which had obtained, 
partly from the laws of Harvard College, partly from the statutes of 
the University of Oxford, and incorporated some new ones. These 
laws, after having been carefully examined by the trustees, received their 
sanction in 17-45, were transcribed into Latin, and printed in 1748. 

" The Rector at the same time * collected and wrote down under proper 
heads all the customs of the college which had been established in 
practice, and these made a volume as large as the other.' This book of 
customs cannot now be found. ' It was never printed, but was read 
publicly, and explained to the students, whenever it was thought neces- 
sary. From what appear to be extracts from it, published in the time 
of President Stiles, this book contained minute rules respecting the 
subordination of classes, the deportment of the students towards each 
other and toward the officers of the college.' " 

The changes which occurred in ways of dealing with stu- 
dents during Mr D wight's tutorship, and the reform which 
he brought about in methods of discipline while President, are 
commemorated in Mr. Kingsley's u Historical Sketch," in the 
" Life " published in President Sparks's " American Biog- 
raphy," and in the " Memoir " prefixed to President Dwight's 
" Theology." It is claimed that he " effectually changed the 
whole system of administration. The government of College 
became as really new as if every statute had been altered. A 
single clause at the end of the chapter on ' Crimes and Mis- 
demeanors,' furnished him and his companions with authority 
to introduce and to justify this change, and became in a sense 
the only written law in force. The purport of this clause was, 
that as the Laws of the College were few and general, the 
Faculty might proceed, in all cases not expressly provided for, 
according to their best discretion." The students " were ad- 
dressed and treated as young gentlemen." Incorrigible delin- 
quents were removed, but every effort possible was made, 
mostly in private, to save rather than condemn (with the sons 
punishing parents), and to preserve and encourage self-respect 
and inspire by high ideals. 1 

1 Memoir of the Life of President D wight, pp. xxix, xxx. 
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Such notices as I have read of this reform, and of discipline 
elsewhere, have raised the inquiry whether, from the materials 
scattered in many publications and by further research, a 
monograph on the history of school and college discipline in 
this country might not be prepared which would be of interest 
and value. 

What I will now read is but a slight contribution to this 
subject, yet is at least of interest as revealing one source of 
the influence which at an important centre of education helped 
to promote in this country the reform in discipline which 
Dr. Arnold so successfully accomplished for the schools of 
England. 

Mr. Timothy D wight, Tutor at Yale College, in New Haven. 

Northampton, 30 December, 1771. 

My Dear Son, — I received yours of the 27 th ult? expressing much 
duty and affection, as well as great diffidence with respect to the busi- 
ness you are at present employed. The task of Government requires 
more care and prudence than the young (or even the greater part of 
the Aged) are commonly possessed of. I hope for your age, with the 
two years experience of a School with the variety of Tempers and dis- 
positions you there had to direct (tho less ripen'd than your present), 
you may make at least a Tolerable hand of it. The Scholars generally 
expect & desire to be treated as men, though many are but boys, and 
I have reason to think, from my own experience as well as observation, 
that a little private Study advice and counsel will influence Some head- 
strong tempers [more] than all the Pecuniary or disgraceful penalties 
that have yet been Invented or inflicted. It was a most happy part of 
President Burr's method, than whom no one ever enjoyed a happier 
Genius or form of it. As to the Instructive part of your employment 
I conclude it is in the Languages, which, as you once understood well 
& even excelled in, I can't suppose you have lost your Skill so as to 
be very unequal to it. I hope your reliance will be on the great foun- 
tain of light & Wisdom, & that by His grace & inspiration you 
may be rendered Serviceable therein, and enjoy external as well as 
Internal peace. . . . 

Your affectionate father 

T. Dwight. 

Mr. William P. Upham gave a brief account of a book 
of copies kept by Edward Tavlor, minister at Westfield in 
Massachusetts from 1671 to 1729. 
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The Reverend Edward Taylor was born in the village of 
Sketelby, near Hinckley, a market town in Leicestershire, 
England, about the year 1646, 1 and came to New England in 
1668. Entering Harvard College and continuing there his 
studies for the ministry, which had been interrupted in Eng- 
land by the discouragements of the Dissenting interest, he 
graduated with the Class of 1671. He received in 1671, while 
settled in the college as a "scholar of the house," a call to the 
ministry from the people of Westfield. Arriving there after a 
dangerous midwinter journey, of which he gives an interesting 
account in his Diary, he preached his "• first sermon " on the 
following Lord's Day, December 3, 1671. Here he remained 
as minister till his death in 1729, a period of over fifty-seven 
years. A quite full account of him and of his writings is 
given in Sibley's Harvard Graduates.. His daughter, Kezia, 
by his second wife, Ruth Wyllys, was the mother of Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale College. 

The book which I now describe, and from which I hope at 
some future meeting to communicate more extended extracts, 
is a small vellum-bound volume of four hundred pages, of 
which all but about fifty pages are filled with closely written 
manuscript. It contains a few commonplace entries under 
alphabetical headings, mosth 7 extracts from Greek and Latin 
writers. It was for this purpose that the book was originally 
intended. The rest of the manuscript, all in the handwriting 
of the Reverend Edward Taylor referred to, consists of copies 
of various letters, church proceedings, printed pamphlets of 
that day, narrations of remarkable occurrences, etc. The 
identity of the writer appears from the signature to the copy 
of a letter from him to Peter Til ton, Esq., of Hadley, dated 
" 26. 11 m. 1684," and signed " Ed: Tay: " It also appears in 
his record of the advice of a Council of Churches as to 
Lebanon Church, in which he refers to " myself & Westfield 
Church," as of the Council, his name appearing among the 
signatures. 

This book appears to be one of a large number of such 
books left by Mr. Taylor which came into the hands of 
President Stiles, his grandson. Through him this came to the 

1 See Life of President Stiles, by Abiel Holmes, Appendix, p. 381. Also see 
Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. for April, 1880, "Diary of Edward Taylor," where the 
place of his birth is called " Sketchley," and the year " about 1642." 
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Reverend Abiel Holmes, whose first wife, Mary, was the 
daughter of President Stiles. 

Many of the matters therein copied do not appear to be 
extant elsewhere. Among them, for instance, is the following, 
entitled : " A Letter of Mr. Increase Noel sent to his mother 
Mrs. S. Perkins out of New Eng: " 

Charls Town y e 17 th : of y e 7 th : month 

Anno. Dom : 1638. 

Loving & Deare Mother 

My humble Duty presented vnto you w* my wifes, entreating you to 
remember o r kinde loue to my Brother, & Sister Perkins, Brother & 
Sister Bently, & other good friends. I wrote vnto you y e last yeare 
vsing y e words of Moses Num. 10. 29. 32 Come; & we will do you 
good : & what good y e Lord shall do vnto vs wee will do vnto you. I 
also prayed you, if y e Lord made way for you not to delay : & what 
you haue I advised you to bring in ready money. But if you should 
haue little left, yet come to see y e beauty of y e Lord Jesus Christ, riding 
in y e glory & purety of bis Ordinances: se[e] him I say, riding con- 
quering & to conquer. I am confident a syncere, & honest heart shall 
never haue cause to repent ; be the difficulties never so many & great. 
Our God who is faithful & true hath promised y* he will not try, nor 
suffer vs to be tryed aboue what he will enable vs to beare : I say w* y e 
Prophet Isaias ch. 26. 20. Come my people, enter thou into thy Cham- 
ber, & shut thy dores about thee, & hide thy selfe for a little season 
vntil y e indignation be over past. 

Since y e former Letter I haue received y rs : dated y e 24 th : of y e 3 d 
month, by* y r neighbour Strettons Son who is in health & hath been 
severall times to me; & I haue advised h ; m for y e best according to my 
vnderstanding. I am glad to heare of your earnest desire to be w* vs. 
I hope y e Lord in his time will make way for you. Here hath been 
many differences amongst vs : but our God hath been pleased gratiously 
to compose them, & discover y e Authours, & is about to purge his 
Churches of them. Some are gone & others are about to go. 

Here hath been broacht many errours, some vile ones : but y e 
broachers of them are gone from vs. Here hath been also a Monstrous 
birth . . . [The case of Mrs. Dyer mentioned.] Here hath been a 
second misconception by one M rs : Hutchinson, y e wife of one M r . 
Hutchinson, who hath been a man stirring in y e differences & errours 
amongst vs. 

Here hath been two Earthquaks y e first day of y e fourth Month, 
called June. Thus y e Lord is glorious in holiness, fearfull in praises 
doing wonders. The Lord help vs to se our own Vileness, & to say in 
y e true sence thereof w* Job Behold I am vile, & abhorre my selfe & 
repent in dust & ashes. 
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A list of the copies which the book contains shows a wide 
range of subjects treated. 

Before the copy above mentioned are two copies, the first 
being of " The Farewell Sermon of that Worthy Man of God 
Mr Thomas Leadbeater, Minister of Gods Word at Hinckly 
in Leicester Shire preached to his people there vpon y* Solemn 
Day (hence called Black Bartholomew 1662) wherein there 
was such a number of Holy, Famous, & Learned Ministers 
turned out of their Ministry & had their Mouths stopt for iion 
conformity to Prelaty & Ceremonies : & afterwards Coppied 
out & sent in a Letter to them," etc. " Decern. 20. 1662 " 

The other copy is of " An Answer against kneeling at y e 
Lds. Supper, pend [in 1618] by y* famous Man of God Mr. 
Arthur Hildersham, Chaplin to y e Earle of Huntington, & 
Lecturer at Ashby De Zouch." 

After the Letter by Increase Nowell are the following 
entries in the order named : — 

1. "Mr. Christoper Love's Scaffold Speech." A note, 
apparently by President Stiles, adds: "The Rev d . Mr. Love 
was executed on Tower Hill London Aug. 22, 1651." 

2. " The last Will & Testament, w* Profession of ffaith, of 
Humphry Fon, sometimes Minister of one of y e Churches in 
Coventrie : but cast out by y e High-Commision Court," etc. 

3. " Mr. Cotton's work shewing the grounds on which 
Conformity is built, together with a discovery of y e sandi- 
nesses thereof." 

4. " Reasons why y e Service Booke vrged vpon Scotland 
ought to be refused " 

5. "Grounds of Exceptions against y e Oath required in y c 
Sixth Canon established by y e Synod " 

6. " A Briefe Relation of one Mr. Barker's Speech 14 of 
July An: Do: 1637." Also "The effects of y e young Gentle- 
womens Speech." [They were accused of adultery and mur- 
der, and were executed with Barker, who appears by his 
" Speech " to have been a minister. The " speeches " are 
followed by some lines upon the "Dismal Catastrophy."] 

7. An account of ante-mortem visions of Mr. John Holland, 
Minister of God's Word [from " Clarks Exam: 142 p. taken 
out of Leigh "]. 

8. The items of a "prodigious feast" given at his instal- 
ment by the Archbishop of York in 1470. 
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9. Some remarkable providences in the family of Mr. Dod. 

10. Magical performances by a juggler as narrated by Mr. 
Wilson to Mr. Dunster, and told by him " to us during recita- 
tion " as stated by Mr. Mitchell. This is followed by a num- 
ber of other wonderful narratives ; among them the following 
account in a letter dated 1665 from Mr. Urian Oaks : — 

" A Child y* was born at Norich last Bartholomew-Day (Aug. 24. 64) 
being in y e . nurses arms last Easterday (March 26. 65) being about 30 
weeks old spake these words (This is an hard world) : y e nurse when 
she had recovered herselfe a little from her trembling, & amazement at 
y e Extrardinariness of y e thing, said Why deare Child ! thou hast not 
known it : y e Child after a pause, replied, But it will be an hard world 
& you shall know it ; or words to this effect. This is so true that you 
may be confident of it. I had it not onely from a Comon report (for 
its much talkt of) but from a Godly friend y* is acquainted w* the father 
of y e Child, & had it from his mouth." 

In another part of the book are the following : — 

1. A series of letters as to the establishing a Church at 
Westfield. 

2. A Letter written by Mr. Peter Bulkly to his father 
from London, 17th 11 mo., 1676-7, relating to his agency there 
in the matter of Mason's Claim. 

3. Advice of a Council of Churches as to u differences at 
Windsor" held 28-31 10 m. 1677. 

4. Advice of a Council of Churches as to Church matters 
at Lebanon. 

5. Letter of King Charles, 30th Sept., 1680, as to Mason's 
Claim. This is printed, with some verbal variations, in 
Hutchinson's "Collection of Original Papers," Boston, 1769, 
p. 522. 

6. A letter written from London, October 15, 1691, with 
additional notes thereto by Colonel Pynchon, relating to the 
negotiations for the Charter. 

7. A letter by Edward Taylor to Peter Tilton, of Hadley, 
26 11 m. 1684. 

8. A brief account of " some special observances of brother 
J: Dewy upon the Death of his daughter Hepzibah." 

9. A letter to " Rev. Mr. Solomon Stoddard Pastor of y e 
Chch. of Christ at Northampton " as to extending admittance 
to the Lord's Supper, with his answer, and also further 
remarks on the same subject. 
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10. A further account of experiences by " Deacon Dewy.' v 

11. A letter by Edward Taylor to Richard Edwards,. 26',, 
7 m., 1691, treating of divorce. 

12. A congratulatory letter dated at London, Oct. 17, 1691, 
from Will m Bates and others to the General Court at Boston 
upon the granting of the new Charter ; followed by Increase 
Mather's "Brief Account" dated also at London, Nov. 16, 
1691. Mather's Account with an extract from the Bates 
letter is printed in " Andros Tracts," vol. ii.. p; 273. 

13. Several miscellaneous discussions of religious questions. 
The statement that Mr. Taylor acted much of the time " as 

physician to the body as well as the soul " is confirmed by a 
considerable number of medical directions found at the end of 
the book. 

Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slafter presented to the Library, 
from Mr. Charles S. Dana, of Boston, seven large volumes, 
relating to the history and antiquities of England, namely the 
" Visitation of England and Wales," edited by Joseph J. 
Howard and Frederick A. Crisp, in three volumes ; " East 
Cheshire : Past and Present," by J. P. Earwaker, in two vol- 
umes ; and " A History of the Town and Parish of Nantwich," 
by James Hall, and " The History of the Ancient Parish of 
Sandbach," by J. P. Earwaker, in one volume each. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
Edmund F. Slafter, Barrett Wendell, William Ever- 
ett, and Edward Channing. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

CLEMENT HUGH HILL, A.M. 

BY CHARLES C. SMITH. 



The subject of this memoir was the sixth child and second 
son of Hamilton and Anna (Andrews) Hill, and was born in 
London, England, June 7, 1836. When he was in his fifth 
year, his father, who is said to have been a man of firm reli- 
gious principles and to have been long interested in the abo- 
lition of slavery, was induced to accept the treasurership of 
Oberlin College, and with his family removed to Ohio. Here 
the family home remained until 1865, when the father and 
mother returned to England, the father dying in 1870, and 
the mother at St. Leonards-on-Sea in 1887, in her ninetieth 
year. Young Hill was fitted for college at Oberlin, and spent 
the first two years of his course in that college. He entered 
the class of 1856 at Williams College at the beginning of the 
Junior year. Among his classmates were James A. Garfield, 
afterward President of the United States, and James Gilfillan, 
his room-mate in the Senior year, and afterward Treasurer of 
the United States. His rank in college was good, but not 
high enough to entitle him to an election into the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, of which he was made an honorary member 
later in life. He read much in history and biography outside 
of the college curriculum, was a charter member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, and took a prominent part in the 
debates of the Philologian Society, of which he was Secretary. 
His part at Commencement was an oration on " The Conser- 
vative Element in Civilization." 

On leaving college he determined, after some hesitation, to 
study law, and in March, 1857, entered the office of Messrs. 
Ebenezer R. Hoar, Edward Bangs, and Horace Gray, all three 
of them afterward members of this Society. While in their 
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office he assisted Mr. Gray in the preparation of the reports 
of cases decided in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
wrote much for the editorial columns of the " Boston Courier," 
of which our associate the late George S. Hillard was part- 
proprietor and editor-in-chief. A large collection of news- 
paper cuttings of articles written by Mr. Hill at this time, 
made by his brother Hamilton, is in the library of the His- 
torical Society. They relate to English contemporary history, 
biography, and politics; and among them are elaborate and 
thorough articles on the life and character of Lord John Rus- 
sell, as he was then styled, on the Indian Mutiny, the pur- 
chase and sale of commissions in the British army, the Earl 
of Derby, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Disraeli. As the 
productions of a young man of twenty-one or twenty-two, just 
out of college, they show a remarkable familiarity with con- 
temporary history and politics and a sound and balanced judg- 
ment. In some of the earlier articles there is an occasional 
immaturity of thought and expression which soon disappeared 
as he acquired more confidence in himself and a greater com- 
mand of his pen. 

In 1859 he was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, and in June opened an office of his own. 
Naturally enough, practice came slowly to a young man who 
had few or no early friends in the community, and he eked 
out his income by literary work, by which, he says in a sketch 
prepared for his College Class Book, he earned quite as much 
as by his law business. He continued for some time to assist 
Mr. Gray in the preparation of the Reports ; and for several 
years, while the paper was under the charge of our associates 
Charles F. Dunbar and the late Delano A. Goddard, he was 
regularly employed as a writer of leading articles for the 
" Boston Daily Advertiser." He had now become the master 
of a vigorous and masculine style, and his large and exact 
knowledge, especially in European history, biography, and 
politics, supplemented after his residence in Washington by 
a wide personal acquaintance with our own men in public life, 
gave great interest and weight to his articles, though he was 
sometimes, in the opinion of the editor-in-chief, inclined to be 
too dogmatic. He was also a frequent contributor to the 
" Law Reporter," the " American Law Review," and to the very 
ably conducted but short-lived " International Review." For 
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more than twenty-five years be lived the double life of a man 
of letters and a lawyer ; and this circumstance may perhaps 
account for his failure to secure the position at the bar to 
which his learning and ability entitled him. 

To the number of the " American Law Review " for January, 
1874, Mr. Hill contributed an exhaustive examination of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dartmouth College case, — the " immortal judgment by Chief 
Justice Marshall,'' as it was called by Mr. Hillard in his Life 
of Jeremiah Mason. The subject greatly interested Mr. Hill, 
not so much on account of the case itself, as on account of 
the extension of the doctrine laid down by the Court " to 
every species of corporation, except those solely owned by the 
State or established for purely governmental purposes." Upon 
it he bestowed much time and thought, and he brought to the 
discussion a thorough knowledge of the legal principles in- 
volved. " Had the decision in the Dartmouth College case," 
he writes, " extended no further than to the charters of elee- 
mosynary institutions, we should not have taken the trouble 
to review it. The power for harm which these corporations 
have is comparatively small ; and if they are badly adminis- 
tered, the injury can be remedied to some extent by estab- 
lishing similar institutions. But when we come to huge 
monopolies like railways, the necessity of some power of 
supervision becomes apparent ; and this supervisory power, 
which, in its broadest extent, is not more than the necessities 
of the case demand, has been greatly limited and shackled by 
this decision." x Whatever may be thought of the soundness 
of Mr. HilPs argument by lawyers or by historical students, 
and in a case like this their points of view are not the same, 
no one can fail to be impressed by his wealth of learning and 
the closeness of his reasoning. But the judgment of the 
Court set up a strong barrier against any future attempts by 
partisan legislatures to interfere with rights of property pro- 
tected by charter, and as soon as there began to be a suspicion 
anywhere that the decision was too far reaching, it was within 
the power of any State to reserve the right to amend or con- 
trol all future charters. This was actually done by Massa- 
chusetts and by other States ; and the decision of the Court 
has not been reversed. It is one of the landmarks which 

1 American Law Review, vol. viii. p. 235. 
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have not been obscured by the lapse of more than eighty 
years. 

A few years later, in April, 1880, he contributed to the 
"International Review" a very able and discriminating article 
on Mr. Gladstone. In it he traced rapidly the career of that 
remarkable man down to the formation of his first ministry in 
1874, his later history being regarded as " too recent and too 
familiar to require particular notice," but he dealt mainly 
with Mr. Gladstone's moral and intellectual characteristics. 
Full justice is done to the statesman's power as an orator and 
a popular leader. " As a public speaker and Parliamentary 
debater," we are told, " he has had no equal in England since 
the days of Fox and Pitt, except perhaps Brougham. He 
combines, as no one else has done, a fervid eloquence, a copious 
and inexhaustible command of language, marvellous knowl- 
edge, a ready and retentive memory, and great and varied 
powers of reasoning. He has^ too, a moral force to which 
Brougham could lay no claim, and which is probably more 
effective than all the latter' s terrible powers of sarcasm and 
invective. But besides this he is unquestionably the greatest 
financier of the day ; his legislative achievements surpass 
those of any other statesman ; he is a great administrator and 
a deep political thinker. He is also eminently a political 
leader, not a party leader, — for in that capacity he has been 
often surpassed, — but a great leader of the people on political 
questions, a leader who can arouse the popular conscience and 
guide popular opinion." 1 But Mr. Hill was not unmindful of 
those intellectual peculiarities which became even more obvi- 
ous in the later years of Gladstone's life. " His faults are the 
faults of an austerely earnest nature struggling for the right, 
but not always perceiving the complex character of political 
problems and the strength and tendency of popular feeling, 
and at times doing too little justice to the conduct and motives 
of opponents whose characters are unlike his own, and the 
honesty of whose opinions he cannot comprehend." 2 

An able and much shorter article in the Review for the 
following July, on Lord Beaconsfield, is believed to have been 
written by Mr. Hill. In comparing these articles with the 
earlier articles on the same persons printed in the " Courier " 

1 International Review, vol. viii. p. 338. 

2 Ibid., p. 339. 
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twenty years before, it is interesting to notice that there 
is no essential modification of the estimate of Mr. Glad- 
stone contained in the earlier article ; and a similar remark 
will apply to a comparison of the elaborate article on Lord 
John Russell and the article on Earl Russell printed in the 
" Daily Advertiser " on the morning after his death, thirty 
years later. But it was not so with regard to Lord Beacons- 
field. No one could have foreseen the position which that 
extraordinary man would secure for himself before his death ; 
and it is not a little remarkable that, twenty years before the 
Berlin Congress met, Mr. Hill thought it probable Disraeli 
might achieve brilliant success in diplomacy. 

In 1866, seven years after his admission to the bar, he was 
appointed Assistant City Solicitor of Boston, an office which 
had been recently created, and in the next three or four years 
he was frequently called on to appear as the representative 
of the City in court or before committees of the Legislature. 
In May, 1869, he made an elaborate argument before such a 
committee against the establishment of a State Police for the 
City of Boston, which was strongly urged by the friends of 
the total prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. Start- 
ing with the fundamental proposition that "as far as possible 
it is best to make all the officers who administer local affairs, 
and attend to the local enforcement of the laws, directly and 
immediately responsible to the people of the locality ; and 
then if the people of any neighborhood have objections to 
their selectmen or constables, or (since cities have been in- 
corporated) to their mayors or aldermen, they can at once 
dismiss them and elect others. If there are any wrongs in 
the local government, any corruptions prevailing in it, the 
people of the vicinage can at once apply a remedy by dis- 
missing the local officers and appointing others in their stead. 
I do not think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that there is 
any member who will deny that that is the theory of New 
England government. That theory has now prevailed for 
over two hundred and thirty years ; it has been growing with 
our growth and increasing with our prosperity, till it has be- 
come a principle of government renowned over the entire 
civilized world. It has been the foundation of the local gov- 
ernments of all the rest of the States of this great Union, as 
also of the adjacent British provinces, and has been praised 
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by statesmen, philosophers, and travellers from the Old 
World." 2 He then stoutly maintained that there would be 
no gain by transferring the control of the police from the city 
to the State, and proceeded to answer the objections against 
the then existing system of appointing the Boston police, and 
to point out the objections to the appointment of a local 
police by the State government. The proposed scheme was 
crude and untimely, and as it was warmly opposed by the 
most influential and public-spirited citizens and was not in 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the community, it 
failed to become a law. With the gradual decline in the 
character of municipal governments and the growth of mu- 
nicipal corruption in this country, it was not long, however, 
before the public in general recognized the need of a strong 
remedy, and that the control of the police must be taken as 
far as possible out of politics. The result was the passage of 
an act creating the Metropolitan Police Commission, not many 
years afterward, with the hearty approval of some of the 
strongest opponents of the earlier scheme. Mr. Hill's argu- 
ment was printed in a pamphlet of nearly fifty pages, and 
even now will repay any one for a careful reading. 

Later in the same year he made before a Recess Committee 
of the Legislature a clear and well-considered argument 
against a now forgotten plan for a further filling of the 
Charles River Flats and narrowing of the mouth of the river. 
The scheme failed to secure legislative sanction, and to this 
result Mr. Hill's argument largely contributed. His argu- 
ment was printed at length in the newspapers and also in 
pamphlet form. 

In September, 1870, he was unexpectedly offered the posi- 
tion of Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, which 
he promptly accepted, and early in the following month he 
entered on the discharge of its important duties. The posi- 
tion was in many respects congenial to a man of his habits 
and tastes ; and the four years which he spent in Washington 
were among the happiest of his life. The Rebellion had left 
an abundant harvest of legal questions, and the docket of 
the Supreme Court was overloaded with new and difficult 
cases, of which he had the principal charge. His name ap- 

1 Argument made before a Joint Committee of the Legislature, May 17, 1869, 
p. 5. 
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pears in connection with more than one hundred reported 
cases, besides others which were not reported. Among the 
first and most important of them was Farrington vs. Saunders, 
which involved the constitutionality of the Act of July 13, 
1866, imposing a tax upon all cotton produced within the 
United States. His argument for the defendant in error was 
comparatively short, and was afterward printed in pamphlet 
form. It stated with great clearness and force the distinction 
between excises and other forms of taxation, and powerfully 
maintained the right of Congress to enact excise laws. The 
case was argued on the other side by two of the most eminent 
counsel in the United States, Benjamin R. Curtis and William 
M. Evarts ; and as the Court was equally divided, no decision 
was rendered and the case was not reported. By a short act 
approved February 3, 1868, Congress had already provided 
that the tax should not be assessed after 1867. 

In the autumn of 1874 he was designated to conduct with 
Albert G. Riddle, special counsel, in the Criminal Court of 
the District of Columbia, the prosecution of the Chief of the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department, the 
Assistant District Attorney for the District of Columbia, and 
a well-known Washington lawyer, for a conspiracy known 
throughout the whole country as the " Safe Burglary Case." 
It was a direct attack upon a powerful and corrupt combi- 
nation familiarly styled the " District Ring." The case was 
managed with great ability and energy by Mr. Hill, and with 
the entire approval of the head of the Department of Justice, 
but he incurred the bitter enmity of some of the close friends 
of the administration, including the Private Secretary of the 
President. His argument in this famous case was printed in 
a thick pamphlet, and is a clear and vigorous sifting of the 
whole testimony. The result was, that after being out two 
days the jury failed to agree, and finally the prosecution was 
dropped. 1 A few months after the trial of this suit Hill re- 
ceived a peremptory verbal request for his resignation, which 
was promptly handed in, and in the following April he re- 
turned to Boston to resume private practice. The personal 
hostility which he had excited in Washington continued to 

1 Very full accounts of this famous case, one of the most remarkable ever 
brought to trial in this country, may be found in the " American Law Review," 
vol. ix. pp. 351-359 ; vol. xi. pp. 401-446. 
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pursue him afterward, and probably had much to do with his 
failure to receive the appointment of District Judge for Massa- 
chusetts on the transfer of Judge Lowell to the Circuit Court 
three years later. Hill himself thought its baleful influence 
might be traced for a still longer period. 

After his return to Massachusetts he did not take an active 
part in political life. He was a Republican with Independent 
proclivities, and was one of the warmest supporters of the 
movement, in 1876, to procure the nomination of his friend 
Benjamin H. Bristow, of Kentucky, for the Presidency. In 
1877 he was one of the Representatives of Boston in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, serving on the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and on a Joint Special Committee 
on the Revision of the Judicial System. In the following 
year he was again one of the Representatives of Boston, and 
was Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and a promi- 
nent member of Joint Special Committees on Constitutional 
Amendments, on a State Detective Force, and on Woman 
Suffrage. 

His failure to receive the appointment of District Judge, 
for which he had been recommended by many of the ablest 
and most influential members of the bar, was, as is well known, 
one of the chief disappointments of his life. Early in the 
following year, in February, 1879, he was appointed Clerk of 
the Court whose bench he would have adorned, no doubt, by 
his ample learning and his well-tried ability if he had received 
the desired appointment. This office he held until December 
28, 1887, when, having by the sudden death of a younger and 
much beloved brother, Alfred Bryce Hill, come into possession 
of an adequate income, he resigned, and withdrew from profes- 
sional life. 

With this release from official duties which must often have 
been irksome and mechanical, Mr. Hill might well have looked 
forward to congenial labors in literary fields already cultivated 
wdth recognized success, and his associates in this Society 
confidently anticipated much good work from him. But his 
health, already giving unfavorable symptoms, and his unsettled 
life, sometimes abroad and sometimes at home, disappointed 
these expectations. He ceased to write for the press, and his 
periodical visits to Boston were usually coincident with the 
summer vacation, when the stated meetings of the Society 

18 
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were suspended, and he could meet only those members who 
happened to be at the rooms in his daily calls or whom he 
casually saw elsewhere. 

Mr. Hill was elected a member of the Historical Society at 
the stated meeting in Ma}^, 1882, and at once entered actively 
into the work of the Society. He soon became one of our most 
interested and valued members, and in the following January 
he was elected Recording Secretary pro tempore, to act during 
the absence of our accomplished associate George Dexter, who 
had been compelled to leave home on account of failing health, 
and who died in California in December, 1883. On the resig- 
nation of Mr. Dexter, previous to the Annual Meeting in 1883, 
Mr. Hill declined to become permanent Secretary, and the 
Rev. Edward J. Young was elected to fill the vacancy. At 
the same meeting Mr. Hill was elected a member of the 
Council ; and in 1884 he was elected for a second term. 
According to the custom of the Society he then became ineligi- 
ble for an immediate re-election. In February, 1883, he was 
appointed a member of the Committee for publishing the 
Letter-Book of Judge Sewall, in which capacity he rendered 
laborious and important service. In May of the same year, 
he was, at the suggestion of the new Secretary, appointed a 
member of the Committee for publishing the Proceedings. 
On it he served for rather more than six years, when in con- 
sequence of his absence in Europe, and a change in the By- 
Laws, the writer of this memoir was appointed his successor. 
No man could have been more devoted and efficient as a 
member of the Committee than Mr. Hill had proved himself. 
Among the services which he here rendered, and which 
deserve special recognition, is the preparation of a copious 
body of notes to the Diary of Jonathan Mason, printed in the 
Proceedings for March, 1885. This Diary, with Mr. Hill's 
notes, was afterward printed in a separate pamphlet. In Sep- 
tember, 1883, he was appointed a member of the Committee 
to consider the expediency of a plan for publishing a Centen- 
nial History of the United States, which had been submitted 
to the Society, and at the next meeting communicated the 
report of the committee adverse to the proposed publication. 
At the Annual Meeting in 1885 he made the report of the 
Council in the absence of the Senior Member at Large. The 
next year he served on the Committee for nominating officers. 
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In the informal discussions at the meetings of the Society, 
Mr. Hill took an active part ; but as his remarks were not 
written out for publication, our printed Proceedings afford 
little indication of the extent and accuracy of his information 
or of the readiness with which he held it at command. 
Among the subjects thus discussed were the legality of the 
action of Governor Phipps in creating the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer at the time of the Witchcraft Delusion ; the 
date of the Act declaratory of the right of Parliament to 
tax the Colonies; the Attucks Monument on Boston Com- 
mon ; the different points of view adopted by lawyers and 
historians ; the authenticity of the letter signed Richard Sal- 
tonstall, printed in the Proceedings for May, 1893 ; the legal 
effect of the judgment vacating the Colony Charter ; and the 
return of the manuscript of Bradford's History of Plymouth 
Plantation. His last and most important contribution to our 
Proceedings was an elaborate and very satisfactory memoir 
of Rufus Choate, which was written in the summer of 1896, 
and printed in the record of the meeting for October of that 
year. At the meeting in February, 1895, he was appointed 
to write the memoir of the late Judge E. R. Hoar, and it was 
while waiting for the receipt of the necessary materials for 
this work that the memoir of Mr. Choate was taken in hand. 
When Mr. Hill went to England late in 1896, it was his in- 
tention to return to Boston in the spring or early summer of 
the following year, and then write the memoir of Judge Hoar. 
The state of his health all through that year prevented the 
carrying out of this purpose, and no part of the memoir was 
written. 

After relinquishing his law business Mr. Hill spent much of 
his time in Europe, with his sister, Mrs. Morton, most of it in 
England, two winters in Italy and one in Paris. He, however, 
regarded Boston as his home, making frequent visits here in 
the summer, and he expected to return here to live. For 
several years his health had been a source of anxiety to him- 
self and his friends. He was unable to take even a short walk, 
and at times he could scarcely hold a pen. " I can write no 
more to-day," was the pathetic expression in one of his letters 
to a friend here, a year and a half before his death. He suf- 
fered much from insomnia, neuralgia, and complicated troubles 
which his physician told him had been too long neglected. 
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Not long before his death he had an attack of paralysis, under 
which he lingered for a short time. His death occurred at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, December 12, 1898. His remains were 
brought to Boston in accordance with his expressed wish, and 
laid to their final rest in the Forest Hills Cemetery. He was 
never married ; and of his father's large family only tw r o 
sisters survived. 

Besides his membership in the Historical Society Mr. Hill 
was a member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society from I^ebruary, 1870, to December, 1886 ; a Trustee of 
the Boston Athenaeum from 1881 to 1889 ; and a member of 
the Union and St. Botolph Clubs in Boston, of the Grosvenor 
Club in London, and while in Washington of the Metropolitan 
Club. Club life had especial attractions for him. He was a 
remarkably good talker, had known many notable persons, had 
been a wide and careful reader, with a retentive memory of 
everything he had seen or read, and was full of anecdotes. 

Though he never had a large or lucrative practice, he was 
a sound and well-read lawyer, broadly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, and conscientious in the preparation 
and management of his cases. He had none of the personal 
magnetism, as the phrase now is, which counts for much in 
a jury trial, but it is understood that he was always accepta- 
ble to the judges. That he would have made a good judge 
himself, if his own hopes and the hopes of his friends had been 
realized, is the opinion of those best qualified to form an opin- 
ion on the subject. 

Outside of his profession lie read much and widely; and 
he was always ready with an apt quotation or a pertinent il- 
lustration. He was a keen and judicious critic, patient and 
diligent in research, and his own style was clear, compact, and 
vigorous. Most of what he wrote was prepared with a special 
object in view, and to meet an immediate public demand. It 
was from the very nature of the case of immediate but ephem- 
eral interest ; and consequently, like most lawyers and writers 
for the periodical press, he left few memorials of his powers. 
The greater part of what he wrote is hopelessly buried in the 
files of newspapers, where it made its mark at the time and 
was read with lively interest. 

In his personal relations he was a warm-hearted and faith- 
ful friend, enjoying the society of his intimates, and contribut- 
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ing much to their enjoyment. He always had a pleasant smile 
and a frank and cordial greeting for them. To those who 
knew him little he often seemed austere and unapproachable ; 
but as has been well said, his faults were rather faults of man- 
ner than of character. Beneath the surface was a sturdy, up- 
right, Christian manliness. 

No account of Mr. Hill's life and character would be com- 
plete which did not give prominence to his deep religious 
faith ; and both Mr. Lothrop and Mr. Chase fitly dwelt on 
this characteristic in their remarks at the first meeting of the 
Society after his death. Though his father was a Dissenter 
from the Church of England, and his eldest brother, our late 
associate Hamilton Andrews Hill, was a devoted member of 
the Old South Church, he was himself a stanch Episcopalian. 
After reaching maturity he became a worshipper at St. Paul's 
Church, and three years later he was confirmed by the late 
Bishop Eastburn. For many years he was a vestryman of 
that church, and twice a delegate to the Diocesan Convention. 
In 1883-84 he was a member of the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese, to which he declined a re-election. His ac- 
quaintance with theological literature and ecclesiastical his- 
tory was large and comprehensive, and he was always able 
and ready to give a reason for the faith which he professed. 
But he was absolutely free from narrowness and bigotry, and 
cordially recognized loyalty to settled and well-grounded con- 
victions outside of his own religious body. It scarcely needs 
to be added that his tone when dealing with religious ques- 
tions was always reverent and candid, and that among his 
warmest friends were some who did not share his doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical opinions. 



